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The explosion of ornament surrounding—almost suffocat¬ 
ing—the words on this page from an early medieval man¬ 
uscript clearly indicates the importance of what is being 
expressed (fig. 15-1). The large Greek letters chi rho iota ( XPT) 
abbreviate the word Christi that starts the Latin phrase Christi 
autem generatio. The last word is written out fully and legibly 
at bottom right, clear of the decorative expanse. These words 
begin Matthew 1:18: “Now the birth of Jesus the Messiah 
took place in this way.” So what is signaled here—not with 
a picture of the event but with an ornamental celebration 
of its initial mention in the text—is Christ’s first appearance 
within this Gospel book. The book itself not only contains 
the four biblical accounts of Christ’s life; it would also evoke 
Christ’s presence on the altar of the monastery church where 
this lavish volume was once housed. It is precisely the sort 
of ceremonial book that we have already seen carried in the 
hands of a deacon in Justinian’s procession into San Vitale in 
Ravenna to begin the liturgy (see fig. 8-8). 

There is nothing explicitly Christian about the ornamen¬ 
tal motifs celebrating the first mention of the birth of Christ 
in this manuscript, known as the Book of Kells and produced 
in Ireland or Scotland sometime around the year 800. The 
swirling spirals and interlaced tangles of stylized animal forms 


have their roots in jewelry created by the migrating, so- 
called barbarian tribes that formed the “other” of the Greco- 
Roman world. But by this time, this ornamental repertory 
had been subsumed into the flourishing art of Irish monaster¬ 
ies. Irish monks became as famous for writing and copying 
books as for their intense spirituality and missionary fervor. 

Wealthy, isolated, and undefended, Irish monasteries 
were easy victims to Viking attacks. In 806, fleeing Viking 
raids on the island of Iona (off the coast of modern Scotland), 
its monks established a refuge at Kells on the Irish mainland. 
They probably brought the Book of Kells with them. It was 
precious. Producing this illustrated version of the Gospels 
entailed lavish expenditure: Four scribes and three major 
painters worked on it (modern scribes take about a month to 
complete such a page), 185 calves were slaughtered to make 
the vellum, and colors for some of its paintings came from as 
far away as Afghanistan. 

Throughout the Middle Ages and across Europe, monas¬ 
teries were principal centers of art and learning. While prayer 
and acts of mercy represented their primary vocation, some 
talented monks and nuns also worked as painters, jewelers, 
carvers, weavers, and embroiderers. Few, however, could 
claim a work of art as spectacular as this one. 


LEARN ABOUT IT 


15.1 Identify and investigate the rich variety of early 
medieval artistic and architectural styles across 
Europe, as well as the religious and secular contexts 
in which they were developed. 

15.2 Appreciate and understand the themes and subjects 
used to illustrate early medieval sacred books. 


15.3 Assess the Carolingian and Ottonian revival of Roman 
artistic traditions in relation to the political position of 
the rulers as emperors sanctioned by the pope. 

15.4 Recognize and evaluate the “barbarian” and Islamic 
sources that were adopted and transformed by 
Christian artists during the early Middle Ages. 


((••—[Listen to the chapter audio on myartslab.com 
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THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 

As Roman authority crumbled at the dissolution of the Western 
Empire in the fifth century, it was replaced by rule of people from 
outside of the Roman Empire and cultural orbit of the Romans, 
people whom the Romans—like the Greeks before them—called 
“barbarians,” since they could only “barbie” the Greek or Latin 
language (map 15-1). Thus far we have seen these “barbarians” as 
adversaries viewed through Greek and Roman eyes—the defeated 
Gauls at Pergamon (see fig. 5-60), the captives on the Gemma 
Augustea (see fig. 6-23), or the enemy beyond the Danube River 
on Trajan’s Column (see fig. 6-48). But by the fourth century 
many Germanic tribes were allies of Rome. In fact, most of 
Constantine’s troops in the decisive battle with Maxentius at the 
Milvian Bridge were Germanic “barbarians.” 

A century later the situation was entirely different. The adven¬ 
tures of the Roman princess Galla Placidia, whom we have already 


met as a patron of the arts (see “The Oratory of Galla Placidia in 
Ravenna,” page 228), bring the situation to life. She had the mis¬ 
fortune to be in Rome when Alaric and the Visigoths sacked the 
city in 410 (the emperor and pope were living safely in Ravenna). 
Carried off as a prize of war by the Goths, Galla Placidia had to join 
their migrations through France and Spain and eventually married 
the Gothic king, who was soon murdered. Back in Italy, married 
and widowed yet again, Galla Placidia ruled the Western Empire 
as regent for her son from 425 to 437/38. She died in 450, thus 
escaping yet another sack of Rome, this time by the Vandals, in 
455. The fall of Rome shocked the Christian world, although the 
wounds were more psychological than physical. Bishop Augustine 
of Hippo (St. Augustine, d. 430) was inspired to write The City of 
God , a cornerstone of Christian philosophy, as an answer to peo¬ 
ple who claimed that the Goths represented the vengeance of the 
pagan gods on people who had abandoned them for Christianity. 
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MAP 15-1 • EUROPE OF THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 


This map shows the routes taken by the groups of people who migrated into and through the western 
Roman world at the dawn of the Middle Ages. Modern country names have been used here for 
convenience, but at this time, these countries, as we know them, did not yet exist. 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS 


Defining the Middle Ages 


The roughly 1,000 years of European history between the dissolution 
of the Western Roman Empire during the fifth century and the 
Florentine Renaissance in the fifteenth century are generally referred 
to as the Middle Ages, or the medieval period. These terms reflect 
the view of Renaissance humanists who regarded the period that 
preceded theirs as a “dark age” of ignorance, decline, and barbarism, 
standing in the middle and separating their own “golden age” from 
the golden ages of ancient Greece and Rome. Although scholars 
now acknowledge the ridiculousness of this self-serving formulation 
and recognize the millennium of the “Middle Ages” as a period of 


great richness, complexity, creativity, and innovation, the term 
has endured. 

Art historians commonly divide the Middle Ages into three periods: 
early medieval (ending c. 1000), Romanesque (eleventh and twelfth 
centuries), and Gothic (beginning in the mid twelfth and extending into 
the fifteenth century). In this chapter we can look at only a few of the 
many cultures that flourished during the early medieval period. For 
convenience, we will use modern geographic names as familiar points 
of reference (see map 15-1), but, in fact, European nations as we know 
them today did not yet exist. 


Who were these people living outside of the Mediterranean 
orbit? Their wooden architecture is lost to fire and decay, but their 
metalwork and its animal and geometric ornament has survived. 
They were hunters and fishermen, shepherds and farmers living in 
villages with a social organization based on extended families and 
tribal loyalties. They engaged in pottery, weaving, and woodwork, 
and they fashioned metals into weapons, tools, and jewelry 

The Celts controlled most of western Europe (see “The 
Celts,” page 150), and the Germanic people—Goths and others— 
lived around the Baltic Sea. Increasing population evidently forced 
the Goths to begin to move south, into better lands and climate 
around the Mediterranean and Black Sea, but the Romans had 
extended the borders of their empire across the Rhine and Danube 
rivers. Seeking the relative security and higher standard of living 
they saw in the Roman Empire, the Germanic people crossed the 
borders and settled within the Roman world. 

The tempo of migration speeded up in the fifth century when 
the Huns from Central Asia swept down on western Europe; the 
Ostrogoths (Eastern Goths) moved into Italy and deposed the last 
Western Roman emperor in 476; the Visigoths (Western Goths) 
ended their wanderings in Spain; the Burgundians settled in 
Switzerland and eastern France; the Franks in Germany, France, 
and Belgium; and the Vandals crossed over into Africa, making 
Carthage their headquarters before circling back to Italy, sacking 
Rome in 455. 

As these “barbarian” groups gradually converted to Christian¬ 
ity, the Church served to unify Europe’s heterogeneous popula¬ 
tion. As early as 345, the Goths adopted Arian Christianity, beliefs 
considered heretical by the Church in Rome. (Arian Christians 
did not believe that Christ was divine or co-equal with God the 
Father.) Not until 589 did they accept Roman Christianity. But the 
Franks under Clovis (r. 481—511), influenced by his Burgundian 
wife Clotilda, converted to Roman Christianity in 496, begin¬ 
ning a fruitful alliance between French rulers and the popes. Kings 
and nobles defended the claims of the Roman Church, and the 
pope, in turn, validated their authority. As its wealth and influ¬ 
ence increased throughout Europe, the Church emerged as the 
principal patron of the arts, commissioning buildings and liturgical 


equipment, including altars, altar vessels, crosses, candlesticks, 
containers for the remains of saints (reliquaries), vestments (rit¬ 
ual garments), images of Christian symbols and stories, and cop¬ 
ies of sacred texts such as the Gospels. (See “Defining the Middle 
Ages,” above.) 

THE ART OF THE 
“BARBARIANS” IN EUROPE 

Weaving a rich fabric of themes and styles originating from inside 
and out of the empire, from pagan and Christian beliefs, from 
urban and rural settlements, brilliant new artistic styles were born 
across Europe as people migrated from the east to settle within the 
former Western Roman Empire. Many of the “barbarian” groups 
were superb metalworkers and created magnificent colorful jew¬ 
elry, both with precious metals and with inlays of gems. Most of 
the motifs were geometric or highly abstract natural forms. 

THE MEROVINGIANS 

Among the “barbarian” people who moved into the Western 
Roman world during the fifth century were the Franks, migrating 
westward from what is now Belgium and settling in the north¬ 
ern part of Roman Gaul (modern France). There they were soon 
ruled by a succession of leaders from a dynasty named “Merov¬ 
ingian” after its legendary founder, Merovech. The Merovingians 
established a powerful kingdom during the reigns of Childeric I 
(c. 457—481) and his son Clovis I (481—511), whose conversion 
to Christianity in 496 connected the Franks to the larger Euro¬ 
pean world through an ecclesiastical network of communication 
and affiliation. 

Some early illuminated books (books that include not only 
text but pictures and decoration in color and gold) have been asso¬ 
ciated with the dynasty, but our knowledge of Merovingian art 
is based primarily on the jewelry that has been uncovered in the 
graves of kings, queens, and aristocrats, indicating that both men 
and women expressed their wealth (in death, as presumably in life) 
by wearing earrings, necklaces, finger rings, bracelets, and weighty 
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15-2 • JEWELRY OF QUEEN ARNEGUNDE 

Discovered in her tomb, excavated at the Abbey of Saint-Denis, Paris. Burial c. 580-590. Gold, 
silver, garnets, and glass beads; length of pin 10%" (26.4 cm). Musee des Antiquites Nationales, 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye, France. 


leather belts, from which they suspended even more ornamental 
metalwork. One of the most spectacular royal tombs was that of 
Queen Arnegunde, unearthed during excavations in 1959 at the 
Abbey of Saint-Denis, near Paris, which was a significant center of 
Merovingian patronage. 

Arnegunde was discovered within a stone sarcophagus— 
undisturbed since her burial in c. 580—590. From her bodily 
remains, archaeologists determined that she was slight and blond, 
5 feet tall, and about 70 years old at the time of her death. The 
inscription of her name on a gold ring on her left thumb provided 
the first clue to her identity, and her royal pedigree was confirmed 
by the sumptuousness of her clothing. She was outfitted in a short 
purple silk tunic, cinched at the waist by a substantial leather belt 
from which hung ornamental metalwork. The stockings that 


covered her legs were supported by leather garters with silver strap 
tongues and dangling ornaments. Over this ensemble was a dark 
red gown embroidered in gold thread. This overgarment was open 
at the front, but clasped at neck and waist by round brooches and 
a massive buckle (fig. 15-2). These impressive objects were made 
by casting their general shape in two-piece molds, refining and 
chasing them with tools, and inlaying within reserved and framed 
areas carefully cut garnets to provide color and sparkle. Not long 
after Arnegunde’s interment, Merovingian royalty ceased the prac¬ 
tice of burying such precious items with the dead—encouraged 
by the Church to donate them instead to religious institutions 
in honor of the saints—but we are fortunate to have a few early 
examples that presumably document the way these royal figures 
presented themselves on state occasions. 
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THE NORSE 

In Scandinavia (present-day Denmark, Norway, and Sweden), 
which was never part of the Roman Empire, people spoke variants 
of the Norse language and shared a rich mythology with other 
Germanic peoples. Scandinavian artists had exhibited a fondness 
for abstract patterning from early prehistoric times. During the 
first millennium BCE, trade, warfare, and migration had brought 
a variety of jewelry, coins, textiles, and other portable objects 
into northern Europe, where artists incorporated the solar disks 
and stylized animals on these objects into their already rich artis¬ 
tic vocabulary. 

By the fifth century CE, the so-called animal style domi¬ 
nated the arts, displaying an impressive array of serpents, four¬ 
legged beasts, and squat human figures. The GUMMERSMARK 
BROOCH (fig. 15-3), for example, is a large silver-gilt pin dating 
from the sixth century in Denmark. Its elegant ornament consists 
of a large, rectangular panel and a medallionlike plate covering the 
safety pin’s catch, connected by an arched bow. The surface of 
the pin seethes with human, animal, and geometric forms. An eye- 
and-beak motif frames the rectangular panel, a man is compressed 
between dragons just below the bow, and a pair of monster heads 
and crouching dogs with spiraling tongues frame the covering of 
the catch. 

Certain underlying principles govern works with animal-style 
design: The compositions are generally symmetrical, and artists 
depict animals in their entirety either in profile or from above. 
Ribs and spinal columns are exposed as if they had been x-rayed; 
hip and shoulder joints are pear-shape; tongues and jaws extend 
and curl; and legs end in large claws. 

The northern jewelers carefully crafted their molds to produce 
a glittering surface on the cast metal, turning a process intended to 
speed production into an art form of great refinement. 

THE CELTS AND ANGLO-SAXONS IN BRITAIN 

After the Romans departed Britain at the beginning of the fifth 
century, Angles and Saxons from Germany and the Low Coun¬ 
tries (present-day Belgium and Holland), and Jutes from Den¬ 
mark, crossed the sea to occupy southeastern Britain. Gradually 
they extended their control northwest across the island. Over the 
next 200 years, the arts experienced a spectacular efflorescence. A 
fusion of Celtic, Roman, Germanic, and Norse cultures gener¬ 
ated a new style of art, sometimes known as Hiberno-Saxon (from 
the Roman name for Ireland, Hibernia). Anglo-Saxon literature 
is filled with references to sumptuous jewelry and weapons made 
of or decorated with gold and silver. Fortunately, some of these 
objects have survived. 

The Anglo-Saxon epic Beowulf, composed perhaps as early as 
the seventh century, describes its hero’s burial with a hoard of 
treasure in a grave mound near the sea. Such a burial site was dis¬ 
covered near the North Sea coast in Suffolk at a site called Sutton 
Hoo (hoo means “hill”). The grave’s occupant had been buried in 
a ship—90 feet long and designed for rowing, not sailing—whose 



15-3 • GUMMERSMARK BROOCH 

Denmark. 6th century. Silver gilt, height 5 3 /T (14.6 cm). Nationalmuseet, 
Copenhagen. 


traces in the earth were recovered by careful excavators. The 
wood—and the hero’s body—had disintegrated, and no inscrip¬ 
tions record his name. He has sometimes been identified with the 
ruler Raedwald, who died about 625. Whoever he was, the treas¬ 
ures buried with him prove that he was a wealthy and powerful 
man. They include weapons, armor, other equipment to provide 
for the ruler’s afterlife, and many luxury items. The objects from 
Sutton Hoo represent the broad multicultural heritage character¬ 
izing the British Isles at this time: Celtic, Scandinavian, and classical 
Roman, as well as Anglo-Saxon. There was even a Byzantine silver 
bowl at Sutton Hoo. 

One of the most exquisite finds was a clasp of pure gold 
that once secured over his shoulder the leather body armor of 
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RECOVERING THE PAST Sutton Hoo 


The story of the excavation of Sutton Hoo—unquestionably one of the 
most important archaeological discoveries in Britain—begins with Edith 
May Pretty, who decided late in her life to explore the burial mounds that 
were located on her estate in southeast Suffolk, securing the services of 
a local amateur archaeologist, Basil Brown. Excavations began in 1938 
as a collaborative effort between the two of them, and in the following 
year they encountered the famous ship burial. As rumors spread of 
the importance of the find, its excavation was gradually taken over by 
renowned experts and archaeologists who moved from the remains of 
the ship to the treasures of the burial chamber for which Sutton Hoo 
is most famous. Police officers were posted to guard the site, and the 
treasures were sent for safekeeping to the British Museum in London, 
although, since Sutton Hoo was determined not to be “Treasure Trove” 
(buried objects meant to be retrieved by their original owners and now 
considered property of the Crown—see “The Mildenhall Treasure,” page 
212), it was Pretty’s legal property. She, however, decided to donate the 
entire contents of the burial mound to the British Museum. 

Excavation of Sutton Hoo was interrupted by World War II, but in 
1945 Rupert Bruce-Mitford of the British Museum began a scholarly 


study of its treasures that would become his life work. He not only 
subjected each piece to detailed scrutiny; he proposed reconstructions 
of objects that were only partially preserved, such as the harp, helmet, 
and drinking horns. Using the evidence that had been gathered in a 
famous murder case, he proposed that Sutton Hoo was actually a burial, 
even though no evidence of human remains were ever found, since 
they could have disappeared completely in the notably acidic soil of the 
mound. Other scholars used radiocarbon dating of timber fragments and 
close analysis of coins to focus the dating of the burial to c. 625, which 
happened to coincide with the death date of King Raedwald of East 
Anglia, the most popular candidate for the identity of the person buried 
at Sutton Hoo. 

After heated discussions and considerable controversy, new 
excavations were carried out in the area of Sutton Hoo during the 
1980s and 1990s. These revealed a series of other discoveries in what 
emerged as an important early medieval burial ground and proved 
that the area had been inhabited since the Neolithic period, but they 
uncovered nothing to rival the collection of treasures that were 
preserved at Sutton Hoo. 


1-C' 


View the Closer Look for the pursue cover from the Sutton Hoo burial ship on myartslab.com 


its distinguished owner (fig. 15-4). The two sides of the clasp— 
essentially identical in design—were connected when a long gold 
pin, attached to one half by a delicate but strong gold chain, was 
inserted through a series of aligned channels on the back side of the 
inner edge of each. The superb decoration of this work is created 
by thin pieces of garnet and blue-checkered glass (known as mille- 
fiori, from the Italian for “a thousand flowers”) cut into precisely 
stepped geometric shapes or to follow the sinuous contours of styl¬ 
ized animal forms. The cut shapes were then inserted into channels 
and supplemented by granulation (the use of minute granules of 


gold fused to the surface; see also “Aegean Metalwork,” page 90). 
Under the stepped geometric pieces that form a rectangular pat¬ 
terned field on each side, jewelers placed gold foil stamped with 
incised motifs that reflect light back up through the transparent 
garnet to spectacular effect. Around these carpetlike rectangles are 
borders of interlacing snakes, and in the curving compartments to 
the outside stand pairs of semitransparent, overlapping boars styl¬ 
ized in ways that reflect the traditions of Scandinavian jewelry. 
Their curly pig’s tails overlap their strong rumps at the outer edges 
on each side of the clasp, and following the visible vertebrae along 



15-4 • HINGED CLASP, 
FROM THE SUTTON HOO 
BURIAL SHIP 

Suffolk, England. First half of 
7th century. Gold plaques with 
granulation and inlays of garnet 
and checked millefiori glass, 
length 5" (12.7 cm). British 
Museum, London. 
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the arched forms of their backs, we arrive at their heads, with 
floppy ears and extended tusks. Boars represented strength and 
bravery, important virtues in warlike Anglo-Saxon society. 

THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ART OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES 

Although the Anglo-Saxons who settled in Britain had their own 
gods and myths, Christianity survived. Monasteries flourished in 
the Celtic north and west, and Christians from Ireland founded 
influential missions in Scotland and northern England. Cut off 
from Rome, these Celtic Christians developed their own liturgical 
practices, calendar, and distinctive artistic traditions. Then, in 597, 
Pope Gregory the Great (pontificate 590-604) dispatched mis¬ 
sionaries from Rome to the Anglo-Saxon king Ethelbert of Kent, 
whose Christian wife, Bertha, was sympathetic to their cause. The 
head of this successful mission, the monk Augustine (St. Augustine 
of Canterbury, d. 604), became the first archbishop of Canterbury 
in 601. The Roman Christian authorities and the Irish monaster¬ 
ies, although allied in the effort to Christianize Britain, came into 
conflict over their divergent practices. The Roman Church even¬ 
tually triumphed and brought British Christians under its author¬ 
ity. Local traditions, however, continued to influence their art. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 

Among the richest surviving artworks of the period are lavishly 
decorated Gospel books, not only essential for spiritual and liturgi¬ 
cal life within established monasteries, but also critical for the mis¬ 
sionary activities of the Church, since a Gospel book was required 
in each new foundation. Often bound in gold and jeweled covers, 
they were placed on the altars of churches, carried in processions, 
and even thought to protect parishioners from enemies, predators, 
diseases, and all kinds of misfortune. Such sumptuous books were 
produced by monks in local monastic workshops called scriptoria 
(see “The Medieval Scriptorium,” page 438). 

THE BOOK OF DURROW One of the earliest surviving deco¬ 
rated Gospels of the period is the BOOK OF DURROW, dating 
to the second half of the seventh century (fig. 15-5). The book’s 
format reflects Roman Christian models, but its paintings are an 
encyclopedia of Hiberno-Saxon design. Each of the four Gospels 
is introduced by a three-part decorative sequence: a page with 
the symbol of its evangelist author, followed by a page of pure 
ornament, and finally elaborate decoration highlighting the initial 
words of the text (the incipit ). 

The Gospel of Matthew is preceded by his symbol, the man, 
but what a difference there is from the way humans were repre¬ 
sented in the Greco-Roman tradition. The armless body is formed 
by a colorful checkered pattern recalling the rectangular panels of 
the Sutton Hoo clasp (see fig. 15-4). Set on the body’s rounded 
shoulders, a schematic, symmetrical, frontal face stares directly out 
at the viewer, and the tiny feet that emerge at its other end are 



15-5 • SYMBOL OF THE EVANGELIST MATTHEW, 
GOSPEL BOOK OF DURROW 

Page from the Gospel of Matthew. Probably made at Iona, Scotland, 
or in northern England. Second half of 7th century. Ink and tempera on 
parchment, 9%" x 6V8" (24.4 x 15.5 cm). The Board of Trinity College, 
Dublin. MS. 57, fol. 2lv 


seen from a contrasting profile view, as if to deny any hint of lifelike 
form or earth-based spatial placement. Equally prominent is the 
bold band of complicated but coherent interlacing ornament that 
borders the figure’s field. 

THE BOOK OF KELLS The monastic scribes and artists of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland developed and expanded this artis¬ 
tic tradition in works of breathtaking virtuosity like the Lindis- 
farne Gospels (see “The Lindisfarne Gospels,” page 436) and 
the Book of Kells. This chapter began with a close look at the 
most celebrated page in the Book of Kells—the page introducing 
Matthew’s account of Jesus’ birth (see fig. 15-1). At first this appears 
to be a dense thicket of spiral and interlace patterns derived from 
metalworking traditions embellishing—in fact practically over¬ 
whelming—the Chi Rho monogram of Christ. The illuminators 
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A BROADER LOOK The Lindisfarne Gospels 


The LINDISFARNE GOSPEL BOOK is one 

of the most extraordinary manuscripts ever 
created, admired for the astonishing beauty of 
its words and pictures (figs. 15-6, 15-7; see 
also “A Closer Look,” page xxx, fig. A), but 
also notable for the wealth of information we 
have about its history. Two and a half centuries 
after it was made, a priest named Aldred added 
a colophon to the book, outlining with rare 
precision its history, as he knew it—that it was 
written by Eadfrith, bishop of Lindisfarne (698- 
721), and bound by Ethelwald, his successor. 
Producing this stupendous work of art was an 
expensive and laborious proposition—requiring 
300 calfskins to make the vellum and using 
pigments imported from as far away as the 
Himalayas for the decoration. Preliminary 
outlines were made for each of the pictures, 
using compasses, dividers, and straight edges 
to produce precise under-drawings with a 
sharp point of silver or lead, forerunner to 
our pencils. 

The full pages of ornament set within 
cross-shape frameworks (see example in the 
Introduction) are breathtakingly complex, 
like visual puzzles that require patient and 
extended viewing. Hybrid animal forms 
tangle in acrobatic interlacing, disciplined 
by strict symmetry and sharp framing. 

Some have speculated that members of the 
religious community at Lindisfarne might 
have deciphered the patterns as a spiritual 
exercise. But principally the book was carried 
in processions and displayed on the altar, 
not shelved in the library to be consulted as 
a part of intellectual life. The text is heavily 
ornamented and abbreviated, difficult to 
read. The words that begin the Gospel of 
Matthew (see fig. 15-6 )—Liber generations 
ihu xpi filii david filii abraham (“The book of 
the generation of Jesus Christ, son of David, 
son of Abraham”)—are jammed together, 
even stacked on top of each other. They are 


also framed, subsumed, and surrounded by a 
proliferation of the decorative forms, ultimately 
deriving from barbarian visual traditions, that 
we have already seen moving from jewelry into 
books in the Durrow Gospels (see fig. 15-5) 
and the Book of Kells (see fig. 15-1). 

But the paintings in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels document more than the developing 
sophistication of an abstract artistic tradition. 
Roman influence is evident here as well. 
Instead of beginning each Gospel with a 
symbol of its author, the designer of this book 


introduced portraits of the evangelists writing 
their texts, drawing on a Roman tradition (see 
fig. 15-7). The monastic library at Wearmouth- 
Jarrow, not far from Lindisfarne, is known to 
have had a collection of Roman books, and an 
author portrait in one of them seems to have 
provided the model for an artist there, who 
portrayed EZRA restoring the sacred 
SCRIPTURES within a huge Bible (fig. 15-8). 
This painter worked to emulate the illusionistic 
traditions of the Greco-Roman world. Ezra is a 
modeled, three-dimensional form, sitting on a 



15-6 • PAGE WITH THE BEGINNING OF THE TEXT OF MATTHEW’S GOSPEL, 
LINDISFARNE GOSPEL BOOK 

Lindisfarne. c. 715-720. Ink and tempera on vellum, 13%" x 9 7 /i6" (34 x 24 cm). The British 
Library, London. Cotton MS. Nero D.IV, fol. 27r 

The words written in the right margin, just beside the frame, are an Old English gloss translating 
the Latin text, added here in the middle of the tenth century by the same Aldred who added the 
colophon. They represent the earliest surviving English text of the Gospels. 
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foreshortened bench and stool, both drawn in perspective to make them appear 
to recede into the distance. In the background, the obliquely placed books on the 
shelves of a cabinet seem to occupy the depth of its interior space. 

Interestingly, the artist of the Matthew portrait in the Lindisfarne Gospels 
worked with the same Roman prototype, judging from the number of details 
these two portraits share, especially the figures’ poses. But instead of striving 
to capture the lifelike features of his Roman model, the Lindisfarne artist 
sought to undermine them. Matthew appears against a blank background. All 
indications of modeling have been stripped from his clothing to foreground the 
decorative pattern and contrasting color created by the drapery “folds.” By 
carefully arranging the ornament on the legs of Matthew’s bench, the three- 
dimensional shading and perspective evident in the portrait of Ezra have been 
successfully suppressed. The footstool has been liberated from its support to 
float freely on the surface, while still resting under the evangelist’s silhouetted 
feet. Playing freely with an acknowledged and clearly understood alien tradition, 
the painter situates an enigmatic figure in the “background” at upper right behind 
a gathered drape—suspended from a curtain rod hanging from a screw eye sunk 
into the upper frame—that is not long enough to conceal the rest of his figure. 
Clearly there were important cultural reasons for such divergent reactions to a 
Mediterranean model—Wearmouth-Jarrow seeking to emphasize its Roman 
connections and Lindisfarne its indigenous roots. We are extremely fortunate 
to have two surviving works of art that embody the contrast so clearly. 


15-7 • MATTHEW WRITING HIS GOSPEL, 
LINDISFARNE GOSPEL BOOK 

Lindisfarne. c. 715-720. Ink and tempera on vellum, 13%" x 
9 7 /ie" (34 X 24 cm). The British Library, London. Cotton MS. Nero 
D.IV, fol. 25v 

The identity of the haloed figure peeking from behind the curtain 
is still a topic of debate. Some see him as Christ confronting us 
directly around the veil that separated the holy of holies from 
worshipers in the Jewish Temple; others think he is Moses, 
holding the closed book of the law that was meant to be seen in 
contrast to the open book into which Matthew writes his Gospel. 
Also curious here is the Greek form of “saint” in Matthew’s title 
(“O Agios” or “the holy”), written, however, with letters from the 
Latin alphabet. 



15-8 • EZRA RESTORING THE SACRED 
SCRIPTURES, IN THE BIBLE KNOWN AS THE 
CODEX AMIATINUS 

Wearmouth-Jarrow. c. 700-715. Ink and tempera on vellum, 

20" x 13 V 2 " (50.5 x 34.3 cm). Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 
Florence. Cod. Amiat. I, fol. 5r 

This huge manuscript (at over 2,000 pages, it weighs more than 
75 pounds) is the earliest surviving complete text of the Bible in 
the Latin Vulgate translation of St. Jerome. 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS The Medieval Scriptorium 


Today books are made with the aid of computer software that can 
lay out pages, set type, and insert and prepare illustrations. Modern 
presses can produce hundreds of thousands of identical copies in full 
color. In medieval Europe, however, before the invention of printing 
from movable type in the mid 1400s, books were made by hand, one 
at a time, with parchment or vellum, pen and brush, ink and paint. 

Each one was a time-consuming and expensive undertaking. No two 
were exactly the same. 

At first, medieval books were usually made by monks and nuns in a 
workshop called a scriptorium (plural, scriptoria) within the monastery. 
As the demand for books increased, rulers set up palace workshops 
employing both religious and lay scribes and artists, supervised by 
scholars. Books were written on carefully prepared animal skin—either 


vellum, which was fine and soft, or parchment, which was heavier and 
shinier. Ink and water-based paints also required time and experience 
to prepare, and many pigments—particularly blues and greens—were 
derived from costly semiprecious stones. In very rich books, artists also 
used gold leaf or gold paint. 

Work on a book was often divided between scribes, who copied 
the text, and artists, who painted or drew illustrations, large initials, and 
other decorations. Occasionally, scribes and artists signed and dated 
their work on the last page, in what was called the colophon. One scribe 
even took the opportunity to warn: “O reader, turn the leaves gently, and 
keep your fingers away from the letters, for, as the hailstorm ruins the 
harvest of the land, so does the injurious reader destroy the book and 
the writing” (cited in Dodwell, p. 247). 



outlined each letter in the Chi Rho monogram, and then they 
subdivided the letters into panels filled with interlaced animals 
and snakes, as well as extraordinary spiral and knot motifs. The 
spaces between the letters form a whirling ornamental field, dom¬ 
inated by spirals. 

In the midst of these abstractions, the painters inserted numer¬ 
ous pictorial and symbolic references to Christ—a fish (the Greek 
word for “fish,” ichthus, comprises in its spelling the first letters of 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, Savior), moths (symbols of rebirth), the 
cross-inscribed wafer of the Eucharist, and numerous chalices and 
goblets. In a particularly intriguing image at bottom left, two cats 
pounce on a pair of mice nibbling the Eucharistic wafer, and two 
more mice torment the vigilant cats. Is this a metaphor for the 
struggle between good (cats) and evil (mice), or an acknowledg¬ 
ment of the perennial problem of keeping the sacred Host safe 
from rodents? Perhaps it is both. 

IRISH HIGH CROSSES Metalworking traditions influenced 
not only manuscript decoration, but also the monumental stone 
crosses erected in Ireland during the eighth century. The SOUTH 
CROSS of Ahenny, in County Tipperary, is an especially well- 
preserved example (fig. 15-9). It seems to have been modeled on 
metal ceremonial or reliquary crosses, that is, cross-shape contain¬ 
ers for holy relics. It is outlined with ropelike, convex moldings 
and covered with spirals and interlace. The large bosses (brooch¬ 
like projections), which form a cross within this cross, resemble 
the jewels that were similarly placed on metal crosses. The circle 
enclosing the arms of such Irish high crosses—so called because of 
their size—has been interpreted as a ring of heavenly light or as a 
purely practical means of supporting the projecting arms. 


15-9 • SOUTH CROSS, AHENNY 

County Tipperary, Ireland. 8th century. Sandstone. 
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MOZARABIC ART IN SPAIN 

In 711, Islamic invaders conquered Spain, ending Visigothic rule. 
Bypassing the small Christian kingdom of Asturias on the north 
coast, they crossed the Pyrenees Mountains into France, but in 
732 Charles Martel and the Frankish army stopped them before 
they reached Paris. Islamic rulers remained in the Iberian peninsula 
(Spain and Portugal) for nearly 800 years, until the fall of Granada 
to the Christians in 1492. 

With some exceptions, Christians and Jews who acknowl¬ 
edged the authority of the Islamic rulers and paid higher taxes 
because they were non-Muslims were left free to follow their own 
religious practices. The Iberian peninsula became a melting pot of 
cultures in which Muslims, Christians, and Jews lived and worked 
together, all the while officially and firmly separated. Christians 
in the Muslim territories were called Mozarabs (from the Ara¬ 
bic mustarib , meaning “would-be Arab”). In a rich exchange of 
artistic influences, Christian artists incorporated some features of 
Islamic art into a colorful new style known as Mozarabic. When 
the Mozarabic communities migrated to northern Spain, which 


returned to Christian rule not long after the initial Islamic invasion, 
they took this Mozarabic style with them. 

BEATUS MANUSCRIPTS 

One of the most influential books of the early Middle Ages was a 
Commentary on the Apocalypse, compiled during the eighth cen¬ 
tury by Beatus, abbot of the monastery of San Martin at Liebana 
in the northern kingdom of Asturias. Beatus described the end of 
the world and the Last Judgment of the Apocalypse, rooted in the 
Revelation to John at the end of the New Testament, which vividly 
describes Christ’s final, fiery triumph. 

A lavishly illustrated copy of Beatus’ Commentary called the 
Morgan Beatus was produced c. 940-945, probably at the monastery 
of San Salvador at Tabara, by an artist named Maius (d. 968), who 
both wrote the text and painted the illustrations. His gripping por¬ 
trayal of the WOMAN CLOTHED WITH THE SUN, based on the 
biblical text of Apocalypse (Revelation) 12:1-18, extends over two 
pages to cover an entire opening of the book (fig. 15-10). Maius has 
stayed close to the text in composing his tableau, which is dominated 



15-10 • Maius WOMAN CLOTHED WITH THE SUN, THE MORGAN BEATUS 

Monastery of San Salvador at Tabara, Leon, Spain. 940-945. Tempera on vellum, 15V8" x 22Ve" (38.5 x 56 cm). 

The Morgan Library and Museum, New York. MS. M644, fols. I52v-I53r 

When the modern abstract French painter Fernand Leger (1881-1955; see fig. 32-21) was visiting the great art historian 
Meyer Schapiro (1904-1996) in New York during World War II, the artist asked the scholar to suggest the single work 
of art that was most important for him to see while there. Schapiro took him to the Morgan Library to leaf through this 
manuscript, and the strong impact it had on Leger can be clearly seen in the boldness of his later paintings. 
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by the long, seven-headed, red dragon that slithers across practically 
the entire width of the picture to threaten at top left the “woman 
clothed with the sun, with the moon under her feet, and on her 
head a crown of twelve stars” (12:1). With his tail, at upper right, he 
sweeps a third of heaven’s stars toward Earth while the woman’s male 
child appears before the throne of God. Maius presents this com¬ 
plex allegory of the triumph of the Church over its enemies with 
a forceful, abstract, ornamental style that accentuates the dramatic, 
nightmarish qualities of the events outlined in the text. The back¬ 
ground has been distilled into horizontal strips of color; the figures 
become striped bundles of drapery capped with faces dominated 
by staring eyes and silhouetted, framing haloes. Momentous apoc¬ 
alyptic events have been transformed by Maius into exotic abstrac¬ 
tions that still maintain their power to captivate our attention. 


Another copy of Beatus’ Commentary was produced about 
30 years later for Abbot Dominicus of San Salvador at Tabara. A 
colophon identifies Senior as the scribe for this project. Emeterius 
and a woman named Ende (or simply En), who signed herself 
“painter and servant of God,” shared the task of illustration. For 
the first time in the West, a woman artist is identified by name with 
a specific surviving work of art. In an allegory of the triumph of 
Christ over Satan (fig. 15-11), the painters show a peacock grasp¬ 
ing a red-and-orange snake in its beak. The text explains that a bird 
with a powerful beak and beautiful plumage (Christ) covers itself 
with mud to trick the snake (Satan). Just when the snake decides 
the bird is harmless, the bird swiftly attacks and kills it. “So Christ 
in his Incarnation clothed himself in the impurity of our [human] 
flesh that through a pious trick he might fool the evil deceiver.... 



15-11 • Emeterius and Ende, with the 
scribe Senior BATTLE OF THE BIRD 
AND THE SERPENT, COMMENTARY ON 
THE APOCALYPSE BY BEATUS AND 
COMMENTARY ON DANIEL BY JEROME 
Made for Abbot Dominicus, probably at the 
monastery of San Salvador at Tabara, Leon, Spain. 
Completed July 6, 975. Tempera on parchment, 
15 3 /4" x lOVT (40 x 26 cm). Cathedral Library, 
Gerona, Spain. MS. 7[ 11], fol. I8v 
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[W]ith the word of his mouth [he] slew the venomous killer, the 
devil” (cited in Williams, page 95). 

THE VIKING ERA 

During the eighth century, seafaring bands of Norsemen known 
as Vikings ( viken , “people from the coves”) descended on the rest 
of Europe. Setting off in flotillas of as many as 350 ships, they 
explored, plundered, traded with, and colonized a vast area during 
the ninth and tenth centuries. The earliest recorded Viking incur¬ 
sions were two devastating attacks on wealthy isolated Christian 
monasteries: one in 793, on the religious community on Lindis- 
farne, an island off the northeast coast of England; and another in 
795, at Iona, off Scotland’s west coast. 

Norwegian and Danish Vikings raided a vast territory stretch¬ 
ing from Iceland and Greenland—where they settled in 870 and 
985, respectively—to Ireland, England, Scotland, and France. The 
Viking Leif Eriksson reached North America in 1000. In good 
weather a Viking ship could sail 200 miles in a day. In the early 
tenth century, the rulers of France bought off Scandinavian raid¬ 
ers (the Normans, or “northmen”) with a large grant of land 
that became the duchy of Normandy. Swedish Vikings turned 
eastward and traveled down the Russian rivers to the Black Sea 
and Constantinople, where the Byzantine emperor recruited them 
to form an elite personal guard. Others, known as Rus, estab¬ 
lished settlements around Novgorod, one of the earliest cities in 
what would become Russia. They settled in Kiev in the tenth cen¬ 
tury and by 988 had become became Orthodox Christians (see 
Chapter 8). 

THE OSEBERG SHIP 

Since prehistoric times northerners had represented their ships 
as sleek sea serpents, and, as we saw at Sutton Hoo, they used 
them for burials as well as sea journeys. The ship of a dead war¬ 
rior symbolized his passage to Valhalla (a legendary great hall that 
welcomed fallen warriors), and Viking chiefs were sometimes 
cremated in a ship in the belief that this hastened their journey. 
Women as well as men were honored by ship burials. A 75-foot- 
long ship, discovered in Oseberg, Norway, and dated c. 815-820, 
served as the vessel for two women on their journey to eternity in 
834, a queen and her companion or servant. Although the burial 
chamber was long ago looted of jewelry and precious objects, the 
ship itself and its equipment attest to the wealth and prominence 
of the ship’s owner. A cart and four sleds, all made of wood with 
beautifully carved decorations, were stored on board. At least 12 
horses, several dogs, and an ox had been sacrificed to accompany 
these women on their last journey. 

The Oseberg ship itself, propelled by both sail and oars, was 
designed for travel in the relatively calm waters of fjords (narrow 
coastal inlets), not for voyages in the open sea. The rising prow 
spirals into a serpent’s head, and bands of interlaced animals carved 



15-12 • GRIPPING BEASTS, DETAIL OF OSEBERG SHIP 

c. 815-820. Wood. Vikingskiphuset, Universitets Oldsaksamling, Oslo, 
Norway. 


in low relief run along the edges (fig. 15-12). Viking beasts are 
grotesque, broad-bodied creatures with bulging eyes, short muz¬ 
zles, snarling mouths, and large teeth which clutch each other with 
sharp claws. Images of such gripping beasts adorned all sorts of 
Viking belongings—jewelry, houses, tent poles, beds, wagons, and 
sleds. Traces of color—black, white, red, brown, and yellow—indi¬ 
cate that the carved wood of this ship was originally painted. 

All women, including the most elite, worked in the fiber arts. 
The Oseberg queen took her spindles, a frame for sprang (braid¬ 
ing), and tablets for tablet-weaving, as well as two upright looms, 
with her to the grave. Her cabin walls had been hung with tap¬ 
estries, fragments of which survive. Women not only produced 
clothing and embroidered garments and wall hangings, but also 
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15-13 • ROYAL RUNE 
STONES, RIGHT-HAND 
STONE ORDERED BY KING 
HARALD BLUETOOTH 

Jelling, Denmark. 983-985. 
Granite, 3-sided, height about 
8 ' (2.44 m). 


wove the huge sails of waterproof unwashed wool that gave the 
ships a long-distance capability. The entire community—men and 
women—worked to create these ships, which represent the Vikings’ 
most important surviving contribution to world architecture. 

PICTURE STONES AT JELLING 

Both at home and abroad, the Vikings erected large memorial 
stones. Those covered mostly with inscriptions are called rune 
stones (runes are twiglike letters of an early Germanic alphabet). 
Those with figural decoration are called picture stones. Traces of 
pigments suggest that the memorial stones were originally painted 
in bright colors. 

About 980, the Danish king Harald Bluetooth (c. 940-987) 
ordered a picture stone to be placed near an old, smaller rune stone 
and the family burial mounds at Jelling (fig. 15-13). Carved in 
runes on a boulder 8 feet high is the inscription “King Harald had 
this memorial made for Gorm his father and Thyra his mother: that 
Harald who won for himself all Denmark and Norway and made 
the Danes Christians.” Harald and the Danes had accepted Chris¬ 
tianity in c. 960, but Norway did not become Christian until 1015. 

During the tenth century, a new style emerged in Scandinavia 
and the British Isles, one that combined interlacing foliage and 
ribbons with animals that are more recognizable than the gripping 
beasts of the Oseberg ship. On one face of the larger Jelling stone 
the sculptor carved the image of Christ robed in the Byzantine 


manner, with arms outstretched as if crucified. He is entangled in a 
double-ribbon interlace instead of nailed to a cross. A second side 
holds runic inscriptions, and a third, a striding creature resembling 
a lion fighting a snake. The loosely twisting double-ribbon inter¬ 
lace covering the surface of the stone could have been inspired by 
Hiberno-Saxon art. 

TIMBER ARCHITECTURE 

The vast forests of Scandinavia provided the materials for tim¬ 
ber buildings of many kinds. Two forms of timber construction 
evolved: one that stacked horizontal logs, notched at the ends, to 
form a rectangular building (the still-popular log cabin); and the 
other that stood the wood on end to form a palisade or vertical 
plank wall, with timbers set directly in the ground or into a sill 
(a horizontal beam). More modest buildings consisted of wooden 
frames filled with wattle-and-daub (see “Early Construction 
Methods,” page 19). Typical buildings had a turf or thatched roof 
supported on interior posts. The same basic structure was used 
for almost all building types—feasting and assembly halls, family 
homes (which were usually shared with domestic animals), work¬ 
shops, barns, and sheds. The great hall had a central open hearth 
(smoke escaped through a louver in the roof) and an off-center 
door designed to reduce drafts. People secured their residences and 
trading centers by building massive circular earthworks topped 
with wooden palisades. 
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15-14 • EXTERIOR (A) AND 
CUTAWAY DRAWING (B) OF 
STAVE CHURCH, BORGUND, 
NORWAY 

c. 1125-1150. 


Watch an architectural 
simulation about stave 
church construction on 
myartslab.com 


THE BORGUND STAVE CHURCH Subject to decay and fire, 
early timber buildings have largely disappeared, leaving only 
postholes and other traces in the soil. In rural Norway, how¬ 
ever, a few later stave churches survive—named for the four 
huge timbers (staves) that form their structural core. Borgund 
church, from about 1125-1150 (fig. 15-14), has four corner staves 


supporting the central roof, with additional interior posts that 
create the effect of a nave and side aisles, narthex, and choir. 
A rounded apse covered with a timber tower is attached to the 
choir. Steeply pitched roofs covered with wooden shingles protect 
the walls—planks slotted into the sills—from the rain and snow. 
Openwork timber stages set on the roof ridge create a tower and 
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give the church a steep pyramidal shape. On all the gables either 
crosses or dragon heads protect the church and its congregation 
from trolls and demons. 

The Vikings were not always victorious. Their colonies in 
Iceland and the Faeroe Islands survived, but in North America 
their trading posts eventually had to be abandoned. In Europe, 
south of the Baltic Sea, a new German dynasty challenged and 
then defeated the Vikings. By the end of the eleventh century the 
Viking era had come to an end. 

THE CAROLINGIAN EMPIRE 

During the second half of the eighth century, a new force emerged 
on the Continent. Charlemagne (the French form of Carolus 
Magnus, Latin for “Charles the Great”) established a dynasty and 
an empire known today as the Carolingian. He descended from 
a family that had succeeded the Merovingians in the late seventh 
century as rulers of the Franks in northern Gaul (parts of present- 
day France and Germany). Under Charlemagne (r. 768-814), the 
Carolingian realm reached its greatest extent, encompassing west¬ 
ern Germany, France, the Lombard kingdom in Italy, and the Low 
Countries. Charlemagne imposed Christianity throughout this 
territory, and in 800, Pope Leo III (pontificate 795-816) crowned 
Charlemagne emperor in a ceremony in St. Peter’s Basilica in 
Rome, declaring him the rightful successor to Constantine, the 
first Christian emperor. This endorsement reinforced Charle¬ 
magne’s authority and strengthened the bonds between the papacy 
and secular government in the West. 

The Carolingian rulers’ ascent to the Roman imperium, and 
the political pretensions it implied, are clearly signaled in a small 
bronze equestrian statue—once thought to be a portrait of Char¬ 
lemagne himself but now usually identified with his grandson 
CHARLES THE BALD (fig. 15-15). The idea of representing an 
emperor as a proud equestrian figure recalls the much larger image 
of Marcus Aurelius (see fig. 6-57) that was believed during the Mid¬ 
dle Ages to portray Constantine, the first Christian emperor and an 
ideal prototype for the ruler of the Franks, newly legitimized by 
the pope. But unlike the bearded Roman, this Carolingian king 
sports a mustache, a Frankish sign of nobility that had also been 
common among the Celts (see fig. 5-60). Works of art such as this 
are not the result of a slavish mimicking of Roman prototypes, but 
of a creative appropriation of Roman imperial typology to glorify 
manifestly Carolingian rulers. 

Charlemagne sought to restore the Western Empire as a 
Christian state and to revive the arts and learning. As inscribed 
on his official seal, Charlemagne’s ambition was “the Renewal of 
the Roman Empire.” To lead this revival, Charlemagne turned to 
Benedictine monks and nuns. By the early Middle Ages, monastic 
communities had spread across Europe. In the early sixth century, 
Benedict of Nursia (c. 480-547) wrote his Rule for Monasteries, 
and this set of guidelines for a secluded life of monastic work and 
prayer became the model for Benedictine monasticism, soon the 



15-15 • EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF CHARLES THE 
BALD (?) 

9th century. Bronze, height 9 V 2 " (24.4 cm). Musee du Louvre, Paris. 


dominant form throughout Europe. The Benedictines became 
Charlemagne’s “cultural army,” and the imperial court at Aachen, 
Germany, one of the leading intellectual centers of western Europe. 

CAROLINGIAN ARCHITECTURE 

To proclaim the glory of the new empire in monumental form, 
Charlemagne’s architects turned to two former Western impe¬ 
rial capitals, Rome and Ravenna, for inspiration. Charlemagne’s 
biographer Einhard reported that the ruler, “beyond all sacred and 
venerable places... loved the church of the holy apostle Peter in 
Rome.” Not surprisingly, Constantine’s basilica of St. Peter, with 
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15-16 • INTERIOR VIEW (A) AND SECTION 
DRAWING (B), PALACE CHAPEL OF 
CHARLEMAGNE 

Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), Germany. 792-805. 

Extensive renovations took place here in the nineteenth 
century, when the chapel was reconsecrated as the cathedral 
of Aachen, and in the twentieth century, after it was damaged 
in World War II. 


<•> fl 


Watch a video about the palace chapel of 
Charlemagne on myartslab.com 


its long nave and side aisles ending in a transept and projecting apse 
(see page 653, left-hand plan), served as a model for many impor¬ 
tant churches in Charlemagne’s empire. The basilican plan, which 
had fallen out of favor since the Early Christian period, emerged 
again as the principal arrangement of large congregational churches 
and would remain so throughout the Middle Ages and beyond. 

CHARLEMAGNE’S PALACE AT AACHEN Charlemagne’s 
palace complex provides an example of the Carolingian synthesis 
of Roman, Early Christian, and northern styles. Charlemagne, 
who enjoyed hunting and swimming, built a headquarters and 
palace complex amid the forests and natural hot springs of Aachen 
in the northern part of his empire and installed his court there in 


about 794. The palace complex included a large masonry audience 
hall and chapel facing each other across a large square (reminiscent 
of a Roman forum), and a monumental gateway supporting a 
hall of judgment. Other administrative buildings, a palace school, 
homes for his circle of advisors and his large family, and work¬ 
shops supplying all the needs of Church and state, were mostly 
constructed using the wooden building traditions indigenous to 
this part of Europe. 

The PALACE CHAPEL (fig. 15-16) functioned as Char¬ 
lemagne’s private place of worship, the church of his imperial 
court, a place for precious relics, and, after the emperor’s death, 
the imperial mausoleum. The central, octagonal plan recalls the 
church of San Vitale in Ravenna (see fig. 8-5), but the Carolingian 
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architects added a monumental western entrance block. Known 
as a westwork, this structure combined a ground-floor narthex 
(vestibule) and an upper-story throne room which opened onto 
the chapel interior, allowing the emperor an unobstructed view of 
the liturgy at the high altar, and at the same time assuring his pri¬ 
vacy and safety. The room also opened outside into a large walled 
forecourt where the emperor could make public appearances and 
speak to the assembled crowd. 


The soaring core of the chapel is an octagon, surrounded at 
the ground level by an ambulatory (curving aisle passageway) and 
on the second floor by a gallery (upper-story passageway overlook¬ 
ing the main space), and rising to a clerestory above the gallery 
level and under the octagonal dome. Two tiers of paired Corin¬ 
thian columns and railings at the gallery level form a screen that 
re-emphasizes the flat, pierced walls of the octagon and enhances 
the clarity and planar geometry of its design. The effect is quite 



15-17 • WESTWORK, ABBEY 
CHURCH OF CORVEY 

Westphalia, Germany. Late 9th 
century (upper stories mid 12th 
century). 
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different from the dynamic spatial play and undulating exedrae of 
San Vitale, but the veneer of richly patterned and multicolored 
stone—some imported from Italy—on the walls and the mosa¬ 
ics covering the dome at Aachen were clearly inspired by Byzan¬ 
tine architecture. 

THE WESTWORK AT CORVEY Originally designed to answer 
practical requirements of protection and display in buildings such 
as Charlemagne’s palace chapel, the soaring multi-towered west- 
work came to function symbolically as the outward and very vis¬ 
ible sign of an important building and is one of the hallmarks 
of Carolingian architecture. A particularly well-preserved example 
is the late ninth-century westwork at the ABBEY CHURCH OF 
CORVEY (fig. 15-17). Even discounting the pierced upper story 
and towers that were added in the middle of the twelfth century, 
this is a broad and imposing block of masonry construction. The 
strong, austere exterior is a symmetrical arrangement of towers 
flanking a central core punched with a regular pattern of windows 
and doors, free of elaborate carving or decoration. In addition 
to providing private spaces for local or visiting dignitaries, the 


interiors of westworks may have been used for choirs—medi¬ 
eval musical graffiti have been discovered in the interior of this 
westwork—and they were the starting point for important liturgi¬ 
cal processions. 

THE SAINT GALL PLAN Monastic life centered on prayer and 
work, and since it also demanded seclusion, it required a special 
type of architectural planning. While contemplating how best to 
house a monastic community, Abbot Haito of Reichenau devel¬ 
oped, at the request of his colleague Abbot Gozbert of Saint Gall, 
a conceptual plan for the layout of monasteries. This extraordi¬ 
nary ninth-century drawing survives in the library of the Abbey 
of Saint Gall in modern Switzerland and is known as the SAINT 
GALL PLAN (fig. 15-18). This is not a “blueprint” in the mod¬ 
ern sense, prepared to guide the construction of an actual mon¬ 
astery, but an intellectual record of Carolingian meditations on 
the nature of monastic life. It does, however, reflect the basic 
design used in the layout of medieval monasteries, an efficient and 
functional arrangement that continues to be used by Benedictine 
monasteries to this day. 
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15-18 • SAINT GALL PLAN (ORIGINAL AND REDRAWN WITH CAPTIONS) 

c. 817. Original in red ink on parchment, 28" x 44Vs" (71.1 X 112.1 cm). Stiftsbibliothek, Saint Gall, Switzerland. Cod. Sang. 1092 
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15-19 • PAGE WITH ST. MATTHEW 
THE EVANGELIST, CORONATION 
GOSPELS 

Gospel of Matthew. Early 9th century. 12 3 A" 
x 9 7 / 8 " (36.3 x 25 cm). Kunsthistorische 
Museum, Vienna. 

Tradition holds that this Gospel book was 
buried with Charlemagne in 814, and that 
in the year 1000 Emperor Otto III removed 
it from his tomb. Its title derives from its 
use in the coronation ceremonies of later 
German emperors. 



At the center of the Saint Gall plan is the cloister, an enclosed 
courtyard around which open all the buildings that are central to 
the lives of monks. Most prominent is a large basilican church 
north of the cloister, with towers and multiple altars in nave and 
aisles as well as in the sanctuary at the east end, where monks would 
gather for communal prayer throughout the day and night. On the 
north side of the church were public buildings such as the abbot’s 
house, the school, and the guesthouse. The monks’ living quarters 
lie off the southern and eastern sides of the cloister, with dormitory, 
refectory (dining room), and work rooms. For night services the 
monks could enter the church directly from their dormitory. The 
kitchen, brewery, and bakery were attached to the refectory, and a 
huge cellar (indicated on the plan by giant barrels) was on the west 
side. Along the east edge of the plan are the cemetery, hospital, and 
an educational center for novices (monks in training). 

The Saint Gall plan indicates beds for 77 monks in the dor¬ 
mitory. Practical considerations for group 
living include latrines attached to every 
unit—dormitory, guesthouse, and abbot’s 
house. Six beds and places in the refectory 
were reserved for visiting monks. In the 
surrounding buildings were special spaces 
for scribes and painters, who spent much 
of their day in the scriptorium studying and 
copying books, and teachers who staffed 
the monastery’s schools and library. St. 

Benedict had directed that monks extend 
hospitality to all visitors, and the plan 
includes a hospice for the poor. South and 
west of the central core were the work¬ 
shops, farm buildings, and housing for the 
lay support staff. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 

Books played a central role in the efforts of Carolingian rulers to 
promote learning, propagate Christianity, and standardize church 
law and practice. Imperial workshops produced authoritative cop¬ 
ies of key religious texts, weeding out the errors that had inevi¬ 
tably crept into books over centuries of copying them by hand. 
The scrupulously edited versions of ancient and biblical texts that 
emerged are among the lasting achievements of the Carolingian 
period. For example, the Anglo-Saxon scholar Alcuin of York, 
whom Charlemagne called to his court, spent the last eight years of 
his life producing a corrected copy of the Latin Vulgate Bible. His 
revision served as the standard text of the Bible for the remainder 
of the medieval period and is still in use. 

Carolingian scribes also worked on standardizing script. Capi¬ 
tals (majuscules) based on ancient Roman inscriptions continued 
to be used for very formal writing, titles and headings, and luxury 
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manuscripts. But they also developed a new, clear script called 
Carolingian minuscule, based on Roman forms but with a uniform 
lowercase alphabet that increased legibility and streamlined produc¬ 
tion. So like those who transformed revived Roman types—such 
as basilicas, central-plan churches, or equestrian Roman portraits— 
into creative new works, scribes and illuminators revived, reformed, 
and revitalized established traditions of book production. Notably, 
they returned the representation of lifelike human figures to a cen¬ 
tral position. For example, portraits of the evangelists (the authors 
of the Gospels)—as opposed to the symbols used to represent them 
in the Book of Durrow (see fig. 15-5) —began to look like pictures 
of Roman authors. 

THE CORONATION GOSPELS The portrait of Matthew (fig. 
15-19) in the early ninth-century Coronation Gospels of Charle¬ 
magne conforms to principles of idealized, lifelike representation 
quite consistent with the Greco-Roman Classical tradition. The 
full-bodied, white-robed figure is modeled in brilliant white and 
subtle shading and seated on the cushion of a folding chair set 
within a freely painted landscape. The way his foot lifts up to 
rest on the solid base of his writing desk emphasizes his three¬ 


dimensional placement within an outdoor setting, and the frame 
enhances the Classical effect of a view seen through a window. 
Conventions for creating the illusion of solid figures in space may 
have been learned from Byzantine manuscripts in a monastic 
library, or from artists fleeing Byzantium as a result of the icono¬ 
clastic controversy (see “Iconoclasm,” page 247). 

THE EBBO GOSPELS The incorporation of the Roman tradi¬ 
tion in manuscript painting was not an exercise in slavish copying. 
It became the basis for a series of creative Carolingian variations. 
One of the most innovative and engaging is a Gospel book made 
for Archbishop Ebbo of Reims (archbishop 816-835, 840-841) 
at the nearby Abbey of Hautvillers (fig. 15-20). The calm, care¬ 
fully painted grandeur characterizing Matthew’s portrait in the 
Coronation Gospels (see fig. 15-19) has given way here to spon¬ 
taneous, calligraphic painting suffused with energetic abandon. 
The passion may be most immediately apparent in the intensity 
of Matthew’s gaze, but the whole composition is charged with 
energy, from the evangelist’s wiry hairdo and rippling drapery, 
to the rapidly sketched landscape, and even extending into the 
windblown acanthus leaves of the frame. These forms are related 



15-20 • PAGE WITH ST. MATTHEW THE EVANGELIST, EBBO GOSPELS 

Gospel of Matthew. Second quarter of 9th century. Ink, gold, and colors on vellum, 10!4" x 8 3 /f' (26 x 22.2 cm). 
Mediatheque d’Epernay, France. MS. 1, fol. I8v 
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A CLOSER LOOK Psalm 23 in the Utrecht Psalter 


c. 816-835. Ink on parchment, 13" x 9 7 /s" (33 x 25 cm). 
Utrecht University Library. MS. 32, fol. 13r 


The basilica curtains are 
drawn back to reveal an 
altar and hanging votive 
crown: “I will dwell in 
the house of the Lord 
forever” (verse 6). 


The artist has situated 
the psalmist in a pasture 
filled with sheep, goats, 
and cattle, “beside the still 
water” (verse 2) of a gently 
flowing stream. 

The text of Psalm 23 (22 in 
the Latin Vulgate) begins 
here with the words Dominus 
regit me (“The Lord ruleth 
me”). This is the Latin 
translator’s rewording of the 
Hebrew text of the opening, 
which is more familiar to 
Christians today as: “The 
Lord is my shepherd.” 
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An angel supports the 
psalmist with a “rod and 
staff” while anointing his 
head with oil (verses 4 
and 5). 


“Thou preparest a table 
before me in the presence 
of mine enemies” (verse 5). 


Enemies gather and shoot 
arrows, but the psalmist 
ignores them to focus on the 
table and the house of the 
Lord, holding a conspicuous 
cup in his hand, presumably 
overflowing (verses 5 and 6). 




View the Closer Look for Psalm 23 in the Utrecht Psalter on myartslab.com 


to content since the marked expressionism evokes the evangelist’s 
spiritual excitement as he hastens to transcribe the Word of God 
delivered by the angel (also serving as Matthew’s symbol), who is 
almost lost in the upper right corner. As if swept up in the saint’s 
turbulent emotions, the footstool tilts precariously, and the top of 
the desk seems about to detach itself from the pedestal. 

THE UTRECHT PSALTER One of the most famous Carolin- 
gian manuscripts, the Utrecht Psalter, is illustrated with ink draw¬ 
ings that match the nervous linear vitality encountered in Ebbo’s 
Gospel book. Psalms do not tell straightforward stories but use 
metaphor and allegory in poems of prayer; they are exception¬ 
ally difficult to illustrate. Some psalters bypass this situation by 
illustrating scenes from the life of the presumed author (see fig. 
8-27), but the artists of the Utrecht Psalter decided to interpret 
the words and images of individual psalms literally (see “A Closer 


Look,” above). Sometimes the words are acted out, as in a game 
of charades. 

CAROLINGIAN METALWORK 

The sumptuously illustrated manuscripts of the medieval period 
represented an enormous investment of time, talent, and materials, 
so it is not surprising that they were often protected with equally 
sumptuous covers. But because these covers were themselves made 
of valuable materials—ivory, enamelwork, precious metals, and 
jewels—they were frequently recycled or stolen. The elaborate 
book cover of gold and jewels, now on the Carolingian manu¬ 
script known as the LINDAU GOSPELS (fig. 15-21), was probably 
made between 870 and 880 at one of the monastic workshops of 
Charlemagne’s grandson, Charles the Bald (r. 840-877), but not for 
this book. Sometime before the sixteenth century it was reused on 
a late ninth-century manuscript from the monastery of Saint Gall. 
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15-21 • CRUCIFIXION WITH ANGELS AND MOURNING FIGURES, LINDAU GOSPELS 

Outer cover, c. 870-880. Gold, pearls, sapphires, garnets, and emeralds, 13%" x 10%" (36.9 x 26.7 cm). 
The Morgan Library and Museum, New York. MS. 1 
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15-22 • OTTO I PRESENTING MAGDEBURG CATHEDRAL TO 
CHRIST 

One of a series of 17 ivory plaques known as the Magdeburg Ivories, possibly 
carved in Milan, c. 962-968. Ivory, 5" x 4 V 2 " (12.7 x 11.4 cm). Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Gift of George Blumenthal, 1941 (41.100.157) 


The cross and the Crucifixion were common themes for 
medieval book covers. This one is crafted in pure gold with fig¬ 
ures in repousse (low relief produced by pushing or hammering up 
from the back of a panel of metal to produce raised forms on the 
front) surrounded by heavily jeweled frames. The jewels are raised 
on miniature arcades to allow reflected light to pass through them 
from beneath, imparting a lustrous glow, and also to allow light 
traveling in the other direction to reflect from the shiny surface of 
the gold. 

Grieving angels hover above the arms of the cross, and earth- 
bound mourners twist in agony below. Over Jesus’ head person¬ 
ifications of the sun and the moon hide their faces in anguish. 
The gracefully animated poses of these figures, who seem to float 
around the jeweled bosses in the compartments framed by the arms 
of the cross, extend the expressive style of the Utrecht Psalter illus¬ 
trations into another medium and a later moment. Jesus, on the 
other hand, has been modeled in a more rounded and calmer Clas¬ 
sical style. He seems almost to be standing in front of the cross— 
straight, wide-eyed, with outstretched arms, as if to prefigure his 
ultimate triumph over death. The flourishes of blood that emerge 


from his wounds are almost decorative. There is little, if 
any, sense of his suffering. 

OTTONIAN EUROPE 

In 843, the Carolingian Empire was divided into three 
parts, ruled by three grandsons of Charlemagne. One of 
them was Charles the Bald, whom we have already 
encountered (see fig. 15-15). Another, Louis the German, 
took the eastern portion, and when his family died out at 
the beginning of the tenth century, a new Saxon dynasty 
came to power in lands corresponding roughly to present- 
day Germany and Austria. We call this dynasty Otto¬ 
man after its three principal rulers—Otto I (r. 936—973), 
Otto II (r. 973-983), and Otto III (r. 983-1002; queens 
Adelaide and Theophanu ruled as regents for him, 983- 
994). After the Ottoman armies defeated the Vikings in 
the north and the Magyars (Hungarians) on the eastern 
frontiers, the resulting peace permitted increased trade 
and the growth of towns, making the tenth century a 
period of economic recovery. Then, in 951, Otto I added 
northern Italy to his domain by marrying the widowed 
Lombard queen, Adelaide. He also re-established Charle¬ 
magne’s Christian Roman Empire when he was crowned 
emperor by the pope in 962. The Ottomans and their 
successors so dominated the papacy and appointments to 
other high offices of the Church that in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury this union of Germany and Italy under a German 
ruler came to be known as the Holy Roman Empire. 
The empire survived in modified form as the Habsburg 
empire into the early twentieth century. 

The Ottoman ideology, rooted in unity of Church 
and state, takes visual form on an ivory plaque, one of several that 
may once have been part of the decoration of an altar or pulpit 
presented to Magdeburg Cathedral at the time of its dedication 
in 968 (fig. 15-22). Otto I presents a model of the cathedral to 
Christ and St. Peter. Hierarchic scale demands that the mighty 
emperor be represented as the smallest figure, and that the saints 
and angels, in turn, be taller than Otto but smaller than Christ. 
Otto is embraced by the patron saint of this church, St. Maurice, 
who was a third-century military commander martyred for refus¬ 
ing to worship pagan gods. The cathedral Otto holds is a basilica 
with prominent clerestory windows and a rounded apse that, like 
the character of the Carolingian basilicas before it, was intended to 
recall the Early Christian churches of Rome. 

OTTONIAN ARCHITECTURE 

As we have just seen, Ottoman rulers, in keeping with their impe¬ 
rial status, sought to replicate the splendors both of the Chris¬ 
tian architecture of Rome and of the Christian empire of their 
Carolingian predecessors. German officials knew Roman basilicas 
well, since the German court in Rome was located near the Early 
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Christian church of Santa Sabina (see figs. 7-10, 7-11 ). The build¬ 
ings of Byzantium were another important influence, especially 
after Otto II married a Byzantine princess, cementing a tie with 
the East. But large timber-roofed basilicas were terribly vulnerable 
to fire. Magdeburg Cathedral burned down in 1008, only 40 years 
after its dedication; it was rebuilt in 1049, burned down again in 
1207, and was rebuilt yet again. In 1009, the Cathedral of Mainz 
burned down on the day of its consecration. The church of St. 
Michael at Hildesheim was destroyed in World War II. Luckily the 
convent church of St. Cyriakus at Gernrode, Germany, still survives. 

THE CONVENT CHURCH OF ST. CYRIAKUS IN GERN¬ 
RODE During the Ottoman Empire, aristocratic women often 
held positions of authority, especially as leaders of religious 


communities. When, in 961, the provincial military governor 
Gero founded the convent and CHURCH OF ST. CYRIAKUS, he 
installed his widowed daughter-in-law as the convent’s first abbess. 
The church was designed as a basilica with a westwork flanked by 
circular towers (fig. 15-23). At the eastern end, a transept with 
chapels led to a choir with an apse built over a crypt. 

Like an Early Christian or Carolingian basilica, the interior of 
St. Cyriakus (see fig. 15-23B) has a nave flanked by side aisles. But 
the design of the three-level wall elevation—nave arcade, gallery, 
and clerestory—creates a rhythmic effect distinct from the uni¬ 
formity that had characterized earlier basilicas. Rectangular piers 
alternate with round columns in the two levels of arcades, and at 
gallery level, pairs of openings are framed by larger arches and then 
grouped in threes. The central rectangular piers, aligned on the two 
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This life-size sculpture is both a crucifix to be suspended over an altar and a special kind 
of reliquary. A cavity in the back of the head was made to hold a piece of the Host, or 
Communion bread, already consecrated by the priest. Consequently, the figure not only 
represents the body of the dying Jesus but also contains a “relic” of the Eucharistic body of 
Christ. In fact, the Ottonian chronicle of Thietmar of Meresburg (written 1012-1018) claims 
that Gero himself placed a consecrated Host, as well as a fragment of the true cross, in a 
crack that formed within the head of this crucifix and prayed that it be closed, which it was. 


of the landscape are depicted in lower relief, 
so that the figures stand out prominently, with 
their heads fully modeled in three dimensions. 
The result is lively, visually stimulating, and 
remarkably spontaneous for so monumental 
an undertaking. 


levels, bisect the walls vertically into two units, each composed of 
two broad arches of the nave arcade surmounted by three pairs of 
arches at the gallery level. This seemingly simple design, with its 
rhythmic alternation of heavy and light supports, its balance of rec¬ 
tangular and rounded forms, and its combination of horizontal and 
vertical movements, seems to prefigure the aesthetic exploration of 
wall design that will characterize the Romanesque architecture of 
the next two centuries. 


OTTONIAN SCULPTURE 

Ottonian sculptors worked in ivory, bronze, wood, and other 
materials rather than stone. Like their Early Christian and Byz¬ 
antine predecessors, they and their patrons focused on church 
furnishings and portable art rather than architectural sculpture. 
Drawing on Roman, Early Christian, Byzantine, and Carolingian 
models, they created large works in wood and bronze that would 
have a significant influence on later medieval art. 


THE GERO CRUCIFIX The GERO CRUCIFIX 

is one of the few large works of carved wood to 
survive from the early Middle Ages (fig. 15-24). 
Archbishop Gero of Cologne (archbishop 969- 
976) commissioned the sculpture for his cathedral 
about 970. The life-size figure of Christ is made 
of painted and gilded oak. The focus here is on 
Jesus’ human suffering. He is shown as a tortured 
martyr, not as the triumphant hero of the Lin- 
dau Gospels cover (see fig. 15-21). His broken 
body sags on the cross and his head falls forward, 
eyes closed. The straight, linear fall of his golden 
drapery heightens the impact of his drawn face, 
emaciated arms and legs, sagging torso, and limp, 
bloodied hands. This is a poignant image of dis¬ 
tilled anguish, meant to inspire pity and awe in 
the empathetic responses of its viewers. 


15-24 • GERO CRUCIFIX 

Cologne Cathedral, Germany, c. 970. Painted and gilded wood, height of figure 6'2" 
(1.88 m). 


THE HILDESHEIM DOORS Under the last 
of the Ottonian rulers, Henry II and Queen 
Kunigunde (r. 1002—1024), Bishop Bernward 
of Hildesheim emerged as an important patron. 
His biographer, the monk Thangmar, described 
Bernward as a skillful goldsmith who closely 
supervised the artists working for him. Bronze 
doors made under his direction for the abbey 
church of St. Michael in Hildesheim—and 
installed by him, according to the inscription on 
them, in 1015—represented the most ambitious 
and complex bronze-casting project undertaken 
since antiquity (fig. 15-25). Each door, includ¬ 
ing the impressive lion heads holding the ring 
handle, was cast as a single piece in the lost-wax 
process (see page 418) and later detailed and 
reworked with chisels and fine tools. Rounded 
and animated figures populate spacious back¬ 
grounds. Architectural elements and features 
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15-25 • DOORS OF BISHOP BERNWARD 

Made for the abbey church of St. Michael, Hildesheim, Germany. 1015. Bronze, height 16'6" (5 m). 
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15-26 • PRESENTATION PAGE WITH 
ABBESS HITDA AND ST. WALPURGA, 
HITDA GOSPELS 

Early 11th century. Ink and colors on vellum, 
11%" x 5%" (29 x 14.2 cm). Universitats- und 
Landesbibliothek, Darmstadt. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 

Like their Carolingian predecessors, Otto¬ 
man monks and nuns created richly illumi¬ 
nated manuscripts, often funded by secular 
rulers. Styles varied from place to place, 
depending on the traditions of the particu¬ 
lar scriptorium, the models available in its 
library, and the creativity of its artists. 


THE HITDA GOSPELS The presenta¬ 
tion page of a Gospel book made in the 
early eleventh century for Abbess Hitda 
(d. 1041) ofMeschede, near Cologne (fig. 
15-26) represents one of the most distinc¬ 
tive local styles. The abbess herself appears 
here, offering the book to St. Walpurga, 


The doors, standing more than 16 feet tall, portray events 
from the Hebrew Bible on the left (reading down from the crea¬ 
tion of Eve at the top to Cain’s murder of Abel at the bottom) and 
from the New Testament on the right (reading upward from the 
Annunciation at the bottom to the Noli me tangere at the top). In 
each pair of scenes across from each other, the Hebrew Bible event 
is meant to present a prefiguration of or complement to the adja¬ 
cent New Testament event. For instance, the third panel down 
on the left shows Adam and Eve picking the forbidden fruit in the 
Garden of Eden, believed by Christians to be the source of human 
sin, suffering, and death. The paired scene on the right shows the 
Crucifixion of Jesus, whose sacrifice was believed to have atoned 
for Adam and Eve’s original sin, bringing the promise of eternal 
life. At the center of the doors, six panels down—between the 
door pulls—Eve (left) and Mary (right) sit 
side by side, holding their sons. Cain (who 
murdered his brother) and Jesus (who was 
unjustly executed) signify the opposition 
of evil and good, damnation and salva¬ 
tion. Other telling pairs are the murder of 
Abel (the first sin) with the Annunciation 
(the advent of salvation) at the bottom, 
and, fourth from the top, the passing of 
blame from Adam and Eve to the serpent 
paired with Pilate washing his hands of any 
responsibility in the execution of Jesus. 


her convent’s patron saint. The artist has angled the buildings of 
the sprawling convent in the background to frame the figures and 
draw attention to their interaction. The size of the architectural 
complex underscores the abbess’s position of authority. The fore¬ 
ground setting—a rocky, undulating strip of landscape—is meant 
to be understood as holy ground, separated from the rest of the 
world by golden trees and the huge arch-shape aura that silhou¬ 
ettes St. Walpurga. The energetic spontaneity of the painting style 
suffuses the scene with a sense of religious fervor appropriate to 
the visionary saintly encounter. 

THE GOSPELS OF OTTO III This Gospel book, made in a 
German monastery near Reichenau about 1000, shows another 
Ottoman painting style, in this case inspired by Byzantine art 
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15-27 • PAGE WITH CHRIST WASHING THE 
FEET OF HIS DISCIPLES, GOSPELS OF 
OTTO III 

c. 1000. Ink, gold, and colors on vellum, approx. 

8" x 6" (20.5 x 14.5 cm). Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Munich. Clm 4453, fol. 237r 


in the use of sharply outlined drawing and lav¬ 
ish fields of gold (fig. 15-27). Backed by a more 
controlled and balanced architectural canopy than 
that sheltering Hitda and St. Walpurga, these tall, 
slender men gesture dramatically with long, thin 
fingers. The scene captures the moment when 
Jesus washes the feet of his disciples during their 
final meal together (John 13:1—17). Peter, who 
had tried to stop his Savior from performing this 
ancient ritual of hospitality, appears at left, one leg 
reluctantly poised over the basin, while a centrally 
silhouetted and hierarchically scaled Jesus gestures 
emphatically to underscore the necessity and sig¬ 
nificance of the act. Another disciple, at far right, 
enthusiastically raises his leg to untie his sandals 
so he can be next in line. Selective stylization has 
allowed the artist of this picture to transform the 
received Classical tradition into a style of stunning 
expressiveness and narrative power, features that 
will also characterize the figural styles associated 
with Romanesque art. 


THINK ABOUT IT 


15.1 Characterize the styles of painting that developed in Spain 
for the illustration of commentaries on the Apocalypse and in 
the Ottonian world for visualizing sacred narrative. Focus your 
answer on specific examples discussed in this chapter. 

15.2 Discuss the themes and subjects used for the paintings in 
early medieval Gospel books by comparing two specific 
examples from different parts of Europe. 

15.3 Explain the references to early Christian Roman traditions 
in Carolingian architecture. How did Carolingian builders 
transform their models? 

15.4 Compare the renderings of the crucified Christ on the cover 
of the Lindau Gospels (fig. 15 - 21 ) and the Gero Crucifix (fig. 
15 - 24 ). Consider the differences in media and expressive 
effect, as well as in style and scale. 


CROSSCURRENTS 

The equestrian portrait 
on the right consciously 
emulates the Roman tradition 
represented by the work on 
the left. For the early Middle 
Ages, this sort of creative 
appropriation was common 
artistic practice. Discuss 
what it tells us about the 
Carolingians, grounding your 
answer in a discussion of 
fig. 6-57 fig. 15-15 these two works. 
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